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Che Principles of N ature. X Let 8 1 — ot the sacrament of our Lord Jesus together, 
and with one heart my children! There is no golden goblet 


here, to scare the poor man from the table of the Lord no cos- 
| |y wine, to make kim feel Ashamed of his poverty. * * * 
Aw ooden cup, filled with water, emblamatie not of blood, but of 
the tears of Christ—a loaf of coarse bread, such as is now the 
e cup. died with water, épablóma£ie em of blood, | faod of serf and slave, such as was once the PU of Jesus. 
but of tear leaf of course bread. buch as is now the food of |* * * Behold tlie Sacrament of the Poor! 
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"THE IMPRISONED JESUS." 


' BY GEORGE LIPPARD. 


serf ond slave, was once the food sof Jesus. Æ * „ Behold 
the Sacrament of the Poor i e 

These words were spoken many hundred years ago, in a wide 
and lofty There was no sunlight there. ` Torches held 
aloft by the arms of stalwart inen, gave a red light to the place 
— ony but no human hand had raised 
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TU rino Visper, Beneath, 
stillness of the cavern brood- 
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e | rk. ‘gay E sin. appearance at once venerable 
erec t his feet placed. upon p rock, which 
per ta "t, "like an altar’ yam. the floor of a 
, a7 P * t 
a four, | hose foreheads loro the 
t he borsot battle, and the stolid ` apathy 


r.ffom ihe light of the summer 
le-fields v which blackened. the val- 
Ade the church. the stern’ fa- 


ve noa wer They o wore Ime at 
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d the , and he behiéld the ola nien, 


e women, the daughters of 
th a rude ild beauty in 
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an ‘old man, whose rude 8 


I in their right hands they raised the | 


youth, who knelt - upon the tavern floor. 


EE one to the recesses of the earth, 80 
“My children” nd | the 


On a rock which rose before him, a buge wooden bowl was 
placed. It was filled to the brim with clear cold water. Be- 
side it a loaf of coarse bread ; such bread as the poor have wa- 
tered with their tears, and crimsoned with their blood since 
the hour when It is finished !” quivered from the lips ofa God- 
like face, that smiled over the multitude of Calvary. 

“It is not for us,’ the aged man exclaimed—* Not for us to 

drink the blood of Christ. We can only tell him our anguish, 
and drink his tears" 
' This wooden bowl filled only with water, the loif of coarse 
bread—the black bread of serfdom and mangcled labor— was 
the sacrament, which the four thousand hunted outcasts were 
about to share together. 

The heads of the multidude were raised; kneeling on the ca- 
yern floor they siw the rock, the bowl, and the bread, while, 
standing out from the blackness, the figure of that solitary old 
màn shone in the torchlight. 

One is absent from our feast/—the old man said. And 
from tongues innumerable trembled the name of the absent one, 
and prayers were uttered fervently, and hearts spoke earnestly 
to God, at the mention of the absent brother. 

“© John Huss? the gloomy cavern echoed with the name. 

^ He has gone to.Constance; gone to meet the vassals of anti- 

christ; gone alone to assert in the faces of kings, that faith 


| hich the Lord Jesus delivered many hundred years ago, to his 


people the poor. Andall the chains and scourges, and swords of 
the priest and the king, have not been able to rend that faith 
from the hearts of the poor, through the long night of ages. 
We hold it still. and to us it says—as it will say forever to our 
children, that great i multitude who are born only to toil and 
die — Thé. Lord deus was a son of toil, and abi is 3 the only Re- 
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Tee de beat brightened’ into new life. His 
* vigor, awoke ethe echoes . 
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hat enteas old man, whose hairs 
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THE UNIV ERCELUM AND nd 
T ag eS IAP PTA x. 
The light began to fade. and the shadows, which had 


pricscs that their golden garments 
to confront anointel various! fimtastic forms. gathered in one vague ness, arcund t. 


are guilty in the solitary Captive 


sten e en cogitecr ited 
bleod of the poor. 


vr: mM With the 
Sertion— Ye 


Ei Joh. 8 built upon e skulls of the. There cue suddenly through the thick walls & low 

te 8 eren amid the sunshine of your royal sway. [see sound which awoke the imprisoned wretch from bis- reverz, 

* he ee a cloud of Almighty anger. Now it seemed like distant music,’ pow like a chorus of dyin, 
gm (he prayer was said—every word echoed by the throb groans_now like the accumulated whispers of an dffrighte; pa. 


^ fogar \housand bearts—the old man ross, and be four men nic-stricken ergwd_. 1$ was only the Orgin of & Chapel, (us. 
* ` bel i their torched near bim placed a veiled figure by his dering its deep tones through echoing arches. as the eFenin, 
e They litte! it from the c»vern foor. and raised it with a hour brédaght on the daramess. i 
' sturdy impulse npon the rock. It hay have been a living being. Not far from the Captiye s cell; the Chapel disclosed its Imi; 
amy » dumb thing of metal or Of stone—perthance, a skele- ofthe Virgin te thé Tast kiss of day; indeed, the Chapel and the 
f 4 which once was 2 en- bat no eye might behold its outlines. Cell were combined in the same edifice 3 Monsters. "i 
gur & veil of sackeloth covered it from head to foot. dark spires and tutrets rose against the fresh verdure of à bez. 
Macb wonder was there in the e:rth-hiddet vault, as, with ‘tiful val ley. 
uplifted f tees the kneeling people beheld the sackcloth which The Captive beird the sound of the Organ münglel with th. 
enshrouded : the unknown figure. Murmurs echocd from lip to chanting of the evening bymn. and bent his head lower tipor 
"p. unu ihe broad arch above flung beck their accumulated ém- his breast, raising his eyes all the while from beneath his com. 


P= sið with a sound like thunder. pressed ‘brow, to gaze upor the red figares—3-6—-1. 
The old man placed his hand upon the veiled figare—gvery In the Chipei of the Monastery, that Organ spoke out with, 
withered lige of his face wis stirredwith motion. deep voice of music and religion. and the vesper hymn. pealing 


. *Imafew momenfsyoureyesshal| behold it, Yet, ere we from the lip of Monk and Nun, awokein every heart a living 
 geingle around the altar of ches crament. let me repeat to > hope of immortal joy. 

yon all, astrangé history which my fa:her told-me, ‘when I’ was But to the Captive shut eut from all the world, withered by 
bat alittle child. After the history 4s told. I wil lift thé veil. | hopeless imprisommént—blood, and heart. amd brain, stricken 
and you shall behod with the palsy of despair—that evening mass, echoing through 


He glanced toward the shrouded M and wh le every heart pe thiek walls, had a singular message. 
throbbed with ‘anxiety to hear his words, Ke uttered the history. It did not say to his leaden ear Lock up Child of Gody the 
which gid-men * told to kim. i Sup is setting over hill and valley. but there is Hope for you in 
- y | the night. aud Glory in the cloud 7 
Lh 8 while, leave this gk omy cavern. ha zo To kun it spoke with a far different, voice. As he bent his 
— * of John Huss into other and more distant bead, and.by the fading light behéld the mysteridus figures tra- 
ges eed iif his hlõod growing dim and dimmer every moment. the 
: a we dare 0 tell the incredible history of that r-—-— solemn Mass. chaunted by Monk and Nun deepened by the 
, covered ith most, stood .on the rock by the | thunder-fone of the Organ, mitered a sad message. It said 
Jo sido? E, | * "You were young. Your step was firm. Your eye bright. 
E ad s Tour Heart full of. life, and your brain as wide and free in is 


s ring from ihe * which littered the floor of thought as the blue sky of heaven. Now vou are old. miserably 


Lon the ves a. wall these pex | old; you tremble on the floor of your cell, an unburied corse. 
‘ee 3.6 5 BI: | Oncé a father blessed you as you crossed the cottage threshold 


once 4 mother pressed her hands upon your head, and blessed 
on! window or th narrow 
menu. y * M and big. it you,as the Hope which God had given to her old age. Once à girl, 


ERE otc peste ee om 
pry V de high isok $e y. 5 Fours, 2 and promised to be your wife. Now look from yonder 
v. 1 miserable | window, and behold the blackened walls. of your, ruined home. 
ee. wi ste littered one corner of the cell. It was. in truth a Look beyond those walls and th 
MEUM tuy eC sunlight only mri seii. ood "f » hana Sem gree. 
A -+ -| your father, and the peasant woman, your mother. . Your be- 
; y trothed! Seek for ber i in thgyiving grave—in the tomb like un- 
* Athe Captive rose, it might be seen that is form resembled to that whith encoffins yourself—in the Convent cell a pale, 


e and elad'í dba mentes ker - fal- pe form, Shrouded in the white robe of a Nun P 
| in attire, wi es gray, hair z ; This was the message of the. vésper hymn to the sonl of the 


ten years it spoke to him, in that cell; 


| A 


ome; t 
word, in the Tenth — coff ned whildsliving. ig the hop 
, [Hes imprisonment ofa Bohemian Monastery, his death-lightei 
2 mis nis Or figures traced on the damp wall with bis 


s an image of superhuman despair. | 
95 * He ld see. the blasted roof. tree of his home from the wit- 
F, behold the sunset smiling upon the graves of his peasint 
ople. He felt that his betrothed . peasint-wife, transformed 
i de nun—^a living corse," as the old books have it—was 

3 by a solitary wall. And yet he did 
n APR not gaze from the window, nor listen for the voice of his peasant 
i gaa enna ae yn 
ien duty, he had inscribed those mysterious figures om the wall 
p them with his large, sad eyes. 
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"e TT mhe Crime ot tie mesh? Wherefore swept away hon bi- 
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Li | -< Ss ees — 
mahity and its hopes, into the life- in- death of this cell! Where- large eyes oñ ev. face of the stern Knight and the rotund 
fore trace with his blood upon the wall, the figures 3651, after Abbot. 
first erasing 3650 ? Three thousand six hundred and fifty-—o52"— This was aj} 


We dare not guess his crime—have not the courage to pene- the Captive said, and hissunken cheeks were flushed by the 
torch-light, his eyes unnaturally bright at all times, were touch- 


—— — — — 
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trate the mystery of those crimson numerals. 
Night deepened over the scene, and by thestarlight his figure | ed with 4 mocking glare. 

was dimly revealed, still standing with the face to the wall, as _. Michael“ ——The Abbot placed a hard glittering with rings 
though through. the darkness he sought to read the inexplicable upon the Criminals tattered garment—^ do you repent of your 
inscription. . hideouscrime? Do you renoumce the power of Lucifer ” 

| There was a sound of jarring bolts the tread of footstepsin| The Prisoner, folding his big hands over his sackeloth. looked 
the passage-—the door of the cell rolling on its hinges, gave pas- vacantly in the face of the Abbot. It was a pitiful contrast. 
sage to a flood of joyous light. Still the Captive did not turn ; , That dumb image of Famine, with idiocy glaring from the large 
the warm light, shining over his shoulders, revealed the j insertp- | eyéballs. and this rotund embodiment of corpulence. glowing all 


tion, and for the first time, in a low voice; he spoke— over with complacency and holiness. Here a Skeleton. covered 
“Three thousand six hundred and fifty-one,” he n, and with sackeloth—there an Ideal of Flesh, enshrined in satin, 

vas silent. | with such a gay, golden cross, moving to the slow pulsations of a 
And all the while, ü | Brave comipanj of” Monks, clad in satin. little heart. Indeed it was a miserable contrast. 

and velvet, ` warriors glittering in steel and gold, came thronging | ill try him reverend Father —said the Knight. glan- 

through the doorway of the w- teir ûne abies flashing and | cing grimly over his servitors, all clad in armor. terrible with 

glowing in the strong | club of iron and sword of steel —^ Michael would you like a lit- 


Amid this gay band—for even "he * with faces round tle sunlight, a little free air? Dost hear me Would you like 
and oily, seemed joyous in the plenteousness of flesh and -soft | to "feel your foot upon the mountain sod, and draw a good long 
apparei—two | prominent. One was a Monk, — breath of freedom. ere you die ?" 
abbot of thé Monastery ; the other * aht, the lord of the Something like intelligence began to burn in the eyes of the 


droad lands extending ^em Stinni yt * Monastery to far wretched man. 
distant forests. 7 Three thousand six hundred and fifty—one” he said, in a 


There was no tare pn tlie Me; TA qe and shrill voice. slightly raising his joined hands. 
complacent, he arie from all ‘thought by. his soft We are afraid ibat this contrast is not one whit less painful 
— on b form he bore a shining cross of than the first. Here a living skeleton, slightly lifting his long 
gold, ws chain “Above hands while something like Reasen begins to burn in the dumb 
the ag re 2c is small eyes, almost hid- | anguish of his face—there a splendid warrior, glorious in golden 

d white: hairs gleamed, ‘helmet and snowy plumes, terrible with steel armour and two- 
e handed sword. . 
$ “Noble Lord, let me speak to him — and the good Abbot wea- 
ring on his heart a golden cross, which was supposed to remind : 
him of the Wooden Crosson which à lond-suffering Being died 
somé hundred years ago, spoke blandly to the Idiot. 
Mary! he said. 

-At once the dawning intelligence brightened into. day. The 
Idiot's vacant eye burned with sudden fre. There came slowly 
over his death's-head face a glow that lighted up the sunken fea- 
p and made.him look likea living man. 

“Mary! P he echoed, and then relapsing into his vacant mood 
again, murmured, With a sad Mile three thousand six hun- 
[dred and fifty on . 

m was ever remarkable; he er 2 peculiar emphasis on the 
| word One. N 
reich!. There 18 7 no hope!" the Abbot es said, 
and turned away. The Monks, as though answering to some 
| | solemn litany, chorused—“ Wretch! There is no hope | 
id ime thro | But the grim Knight, whose features bore the stern impress of 

s smoking and flaming over heads—they fifty years of blood, looked in the Idiot's face with a glance 
ä 
| into their eyes.. —he roughly ‘then, laying a hand © 
Rotam aoi yaa ol VE him. ilg dac bada df Ui Captive, ages im his abrupt, impetuous 
p Mags; aie olive MÀ — 1888 amy 
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from the orbita of big eyessnoth)ng Duta * — Mid n 
eloth, un d plac: d on da foot by A supe riri Power; 
f 100 


pet: li wood i 


ape uation, looking nto his tern face nil the while, 
41 will tonah him kent)y "s whispered tho expel lori Ah, 
advancing from the brong- Dant thou remember mod lr w-— 


went wont to Joma aft Ontimne. from the Cuetle to ihe Monastery, | Chureh and Castle ood 


eee like a gay page, Mie haul- many A many a time, And 


un aged Brother of our Opder taught thee to Pond, to Write ML 


eh e], wn peruiiied ihop iy paad the books oft 9ouy library, my 
o | í hild 
His gd child | ] Ko withered TT his mu l h, with the Fru) 


a —— 


" 
hairs hanging over bis shull-lik® faeo-—p. yery strange kind of | üwe-stricken Knight, 


Child, I trow. 
" Pott thou remenmbeyr ne; Michael 7" 
Hut the Idiots eyes were vagant still. 


“And they, Michael, in thy journeys from the Cist]e to the 
, Monastery” resumed the Abbot-—" and from the Monastery to- 


be (Castle baok again, thou didst chance nipon & Ent girl, 


wondrous fair ad pleasant (o look upon, Thou didet ox change 


vows of love with her, with Mary; MIA Mary say 
1 — Mary 


How the 4005 Henson looked ot agnir from the Idiot/s gront | sou) the 


glittering eyeballs! — 
t Mary 1" he bhiod Mary 1 1d he raised Wis bony hand 
to his fotehend, and adémed wrapt in thought. He removed it 


EN 


nis heH⁰̃ elleck rolled n single tear. 


| m: for, paid he, with 1 Lord)y cursos The light hurts mine 
y en UU 

ET the Corpulent Abbot, det ermined Lo festova the ida di Lo 
| ing like reason, went on in bis pleasant voice. 

eB aat then, Michael, loved ds thau wert by all. within Castle 


4 Monasi ery, pledged in vows of het ret hu to the peasarft shid, 


» oy Ec / 


à rime Thon didate lossod Haint, be imereiful tg me, for | Cn 
r | s divine, and erimson thy sou] with the guilt of unpardonable vin, 
Tis ten years since We endeavored to preserve thy soul from af- 
ter ruín, by a little needfuland blessed severity, "We 

tee and thy péasant bride, We consigned thee’ to. the silence |" 
sand seclusion of this cell, first forcing upon thee the solemn vow 
of oor Order, And, as thy Father and Mother, Michael, 
puter in thy guilt, we made & — ekümple . 
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; 6] remeuibé de df ve they were e eee 


ET 


the Knight, Mary, ae do . 
— € dne ‘ith Cuv 
after. „ P etd 
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He eonpot reme aphte eio more sense than s piece af’ 


IH ego, the soldiers Crue to thor duty, repented heir lords 10 


in a moment , his free was pitiful and vacant again: slowly down | 


- Phe grim Lovd bade the soldier by his side ty kifa his- toreh 


ur Midst, af once; dash thy best hopes inte dust, bya hidéous 


aeüroe gather strong to spenk it 1—víolate all laws, buio ond. 


Anto: Michael's | every day, 


VHE UNIVEILO GL UM AND 


aur 5 ded ull the wants P d daminaj Y? " ww vi 
‘thie, und web sewer, Chad it was written on the 19 p 4 
The Monks groaned in r mul ory . m ord 
UT ree tones six H 444 tty one)” mararo ths 
"idest thon not stagd by the ud, and eli 
serfs, that ETE /huych In Lie, built "4 in eíone i, 
and the Castle a Nasppemy vomemtod jy, blood, and 


hy quyiny 
MÀ Punto | 
that, byti 
usp Cul. 


Mà) uc edi 
Was €ver]/ ore Khute 19 the Curjputef, 
brothers and sisters, the P 
biped Puji 6 to eu T 177 


upon. foundations of b 
That Monk snd Lord were combined Up bey 
League, whose motto 
l Bon, and deathto hus 


69 / u mouet ny 


|. “Thou didet oi the bord Josus a Car enter s Bon” eyed the 
“Thoun didat, With Hy own ears I heurd 
thee 17 
In nhswertothesete res ble sec usi lone, the \diot Captive said 
pever an intelligent word, ofly unélosing his shriveled Mpeto 
| MAUPIN, vs T h peo TEONA xi x hundred and ifty-ones 7 
" And then Michael poor boy —yrostn hold in crime, as the 
serfs followed thee in eyowds to the mow taá side, and lis ene 
to ty ravings 21] day long; thou Bidet even spread the Bis 
befor o theip unlearned eyes, and utter a her Cy too urn nate 
for repetition, Yet) wil) gopeat it, In order to impret upon thy 
full enormity of thy érme, * thou didst 
| spen kc When there shall b^, nor Priest, ade Lo rd, nor Castle, NUT 
Church, Then shall the earth become a gordon, aud alt mmen hro- 
thers, in the name of the Lord Jesus, the Messiah of the Poor!” 
| The monks and the soldiers started hie with one impulse of 
horror, Aeaving the corpuülent Abbot igi bis sati n, and tbe Knight 
in bis armor, alone with the blasphemous Wwreteli, 
hut L came upon thy sert and thee, with my good riders = 
the Knight said bonevolently—* it, was night and ye were sleep- 
ing on the mountdin side, We eume npon your band of Rebis 
und Wereties with club and sword, Only one was spired—Mi- 
ehaol thou wert the on! g one, out of some fourseore We spared 
thee 

n mepey 7^ led the Abbot, Antag the ereases iu his 
rohe with his fat hands-—" $n compassion?” 

The Jdjot-C aptive raised his arm, Witheréd as a branch. of dez 
pine, and marked by innumerable minute scars, 

| “Phare thud six hundred and fifty-one,” he muttered. 
turning bislarge eyes from fae? to face, 

What menns he by these idle words, which. he repeuits so of- 
tonte nnd the good 2 turned his round face toward his 
doar children, thé Monks. 

A monk with sharp thin thebeats give uns wer 

t has been ny office to bring bread and water to him” he 
sád, pointing to the Captive Blasphemer—^ And have noticed 
1 different num ber writ on the Wall, in blood reg t. 
ters, Meter — marked it we IL—Three, Bix, Five, and 
a Nought., y tis Three, Bix, Five, and One. 
with a sharp 11 ‘i a little blood from his arm” 
' CBtrange! Passing strange" ejaculate the good Abbot— 
H What ean the Idiot mean?” . 


Thc day eomes,- 


"lis writ 


"E 4 pays w exclaimed the aptive, in aloud shrill tone, whose 


16 startled every spectator, ^ Days Y? 


$ E m his long bony finger be pointed to the blood-red fig 


* dingy wall © 
i att Ak daw 
12 ms. a light dawn fe 


Abbot's soul, 
means to say, that he has 885 


` “Holy Apostles! ‘The 
just Three thousand six hundred and fifty-one days. — 


| . Ho has writton ff „ 


* 6 


blood —? 

Extending his hand, the Hiinat Abbot pini to "the wall 
hile his mmy visage, wowing with a d my few fervor, wan tuti 
stah conntendnce of Uie Land-Lord by his side. 
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Tenth U entury Si ant à Ny Iun of s Hemm pr aiso to (he light. 
and progress ofthe Nineteenth Oentuy y. The Holy Faith which 


thd reverend Abbot preached, and for whieh the honorable | 
Kulght was willing to spill his blood, still survives in Europe, 


song With the acqumulated power of centuries, and “blooms 
most gloriously in the land of the New World, 

It takes various forms, dis pli iL its enorgy and beauty in Ove. 
ry imaginable shape, and vot it is ew ory where the same Old 


Creed, glori ious and magnificent with the laurels of v iehory, In 
some lands it is called *Cutholis" in others, * Orthodox ^ Prot« 


estant.“ It wears gowns, and goes kneeling among Altars, in 
eme place, and again we see it prim, severe, and puritanical, clad. 


striking for the same greit Purpose. 

lt isa consoling thought, that this holy creed which saith ever. 
moro- To the Rich more riches—to the Lords more slaves—to 
the Poor mere Porerty—to the Priest more power— 
ly thought of consolation, IS, to all right-minded people, that 
this righteous creed, surviving all Rebellions, Reformations, 
French Revolutions, flourishes in sturdy vigor at tuts hour. 

This creed always stands in need of tlireé things, a Priest, a 
Lond. a slave. How blessed its prospects in our new-wWorld-land ! 
Priests are hereby thousands, lords by téns of thousands, slaves 
hy millions. True, the Priest is Simply ealled Reverend, the 


Lord, Bank Director, or Capitalist, Capitalist, the Slava, Operative, or a 


Damasio lnstisution! Names change, but the n wats 


never, » Sgr wee bo: D 11 
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» Bower, the Lois more land, 
p à ps | idi in whether NS 


dme ind blasphemers ! 
T and righteous men, 


Raga a Genteel Heaven, 
d A ie are Anathema Td) 


Pepe 
o cds his soul imprisoned 


-- | his hopeless bondage, 
mp wal "d blood-red figures, 
12 but it is no mat- 


h r e Mit iu « 
tbe rar i oh an deett 
to the Priest and Lord. 
adde blasphiome th 
cc eam "wrote certuin blood-red f 
him on ne day the trots FI 
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it is a ho. | should be known and read of all men. 


ay after day writhes nearer 
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INDEX TO PHYSIOGNOMY. 
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WRITTEN FOR Tint UNTVERCOSLUM, 


BY J. W. REDFIEL D; 


field, in the Olerk'a Oe of the District Qourt of the United Statos, 
for the Southern District of. Now York, 


| * 
NUMBER. IL 
By the Index to P hy siognomy it has been seen that we menn 
che Hand. Ineluded ia this Index is the fore-arm, | Itis ¢ asily 


| 
| 
' Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1849, by J, W, Rod: 
| 


| seen that the hand. and forearm belong to each other, and act to- 
But it is every Where the same, eves | gether in a manner somewhat distinct from the upper arm, 
rywhere fired by the same impulse, everywhere working and | 


There is romething simple and natural too in the exposure of 
the fore-arm together with the hand, 
lt is fitting that the hand and face, 


which eannot be said of 
the arm above thé elbow. 


Which are the Index and Introduction to the seienee of nature, 


frankness requires the 
exposure of thé hand and fact, as modesty requires the conceal- 
ment of the. person, 

Tug Inpex or Wan. 

In the fore-arm of man and of some of the lower animals 
there are two.bones, The largest one of these which is attach- 
ed to the arm, forming with it the elbow joint, is the index of 
the faculty of weienr. It iscalled by anatomists the ulna. The 
length und size of this bone, relatively to the sign of vitality, 
(see Index No. L) indicates the streneth of the faculty of weight. 
or of judging of the force.of the law of gravitation, If the fa- 
culty be large there isa disposition to exercise it in lifting and 
weighing things, and it is increased by exercise, In referenee to 
animals as weli asto men, if they exercise the faculty of weight 
greatly, it is a legitimate inference that they possess itin a su- 
perior degree. In the ourang outang, the monkey, the sloth, the 


t| squirrel, and all animals which hold their own weight in suspen- 


ding themselves from trees, and which hold weights in their 


| hands, as in conveying food to their mouths, the index of the 


faculty of weight is very remarkable. They have the wla and 
thus the fore-arm very long compared with the rest of the 
body, and with the fore-arms of animals which exercise less of 
the faculty. 

Weight is also shown in the force with which an object falls 
to the ground, or by the blow which a heavy body gives in fal- 
Jing. What is, called a “weighty blow,” as of a sledge hammer 
in the hand of a blacksmith. or of a loaded cane in the hand of 
a modern Hercnles, depends more on thé weight of the object 
than on the force with which it is wielded, The faculty of 
“weight” is increased in the blacksmith by great exercise, and 


the index of the faculty is increased by the action of the same 
law. ` The fore-arm is exceedingly long and large in the lion, and 


he is remarkable for his a heavy stroke,” it being sufficient,as is 
said, to break the back of a horse. He is also associated with 
Y ; Where he makes his den, and where he can look up 
at the ponderous rock. Vitdlityis very great in the lion, indica- 
i — as length of spine, and it in well known. that he 
lives to mat mn age. If therefore the faculty of weight 

iter in bi ewm e animals, the in- 


gen arine ti E E — 


E 


xceedingl: | small—and if vitality 


DN ot potentem D 


gravity Wat er is the m hetweén these, — in^ 


W 


ind f| p — in mm. lime, we » bove fi vivid eon 
&ighifiennee of ite re ation, is prend ont on level like in evene of fi degres of diff on which my be walled bil, ew d 
ly dividing line, ness Maelf, This is the rensom why wo naturally apply the 12 
The weight of mntteris the netion of the tsi eney of mittet light to the charnoter of any substance which has tte enge 
toward itself, which isin the dipeotion of the greatest amount | ey townrd space than toward n center, When the faculty ot 
of matter in n given p 1 he /ightness of matter is the action | Tight nena? i is deny or greatly excited, the thumb is sepnpy, 
of its tendeney to fill a VAGI, which js in the direction. af | ted from the hand to its full extent , by éd inceittpfory U-] 
the least amount of matter in à gite n «pice. Lightneseisthere- | action, This occurs, for example, whe m on Hark night, there 


fore positive, na much Ho ma weight is, nnd there is a faculty of 
the mind whieh perceives lightness, as there is n un of the 
mind which en weight. 

The inde 7 of 


hl ness is the angular apace bes 
6 of the thumb next to the 


* e Hum, and the bones of 
2 nre cabled the Mni bones of the 
separa Te A TM t metacarpal bones from the 
a : Mu is the effect of an 
» facu ty of ght has, which judges of 
wards apace, The distance of the 
peration) between the thumb and 
Aa cates the * and degree of the faculty of * light- 
or the power of judging of the relativo: lightness of 
The. -— element, in which this faculty most exerci- 
here, in which: nre all the lightest substa noces 

Tight, as 


electricity, Other things which we ‘partic 1 

foath ors, lenves, down flower seeds, insects, 

s, and birds thon selves, float ane ba Ay about in the atmo- 
tobe inoved by wings, with this. difference 
and birds are ébliged 6%0 put their wings in 
| ' structure of birds is far lighter. thanthat of fish 
animals, the bones boing far more cellular, and 
s being covered with down and feathers. As they are 
so light and belong to so light an element, and as 
A 0 much to do with every thing light, ns in catching 
ES ra d downy sed for food, in dressing their feathers, and 
‘Paying z attention fo thé electrical state of. the atmosphere, to 
Wn » temperature, it is fair Lo infer thatthey poseess the 
y of 4 kem in n very superior degree ; and certainly 
| of the faculty is more remarkable: in them than in 
yr hnimala There is n little bone in the wing 
esponding to the metacarpal bone of the thumb, and this 
irato and movable from the bones of the wing which 
oT ] 40 the metacarpal hones of the hand. The Toot dnc 
y ü m of relationghip between these organs, may, be 


interchangeably, or simultaneously, nn we soe in, the lower 

Sree same law the action of the feet and hands is 

ip ds, the wing, being used in progression, nnd the 

foot being üsed asa hand to graspébings as in conveying. food to 
Gees in the er of the p 

manner of the hawk. The separation between what may 

the thumb aw * in the feet. of birds, i» very 

"A and is im ibm the ia odes of the faculty: of 

| | t and thé mock- 

gay-Wwinged birds, 
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is A sudden diffusion of light from an eleetrio cloud. It um te 
observed how the thomb And hh nid are Separated in that Case, 2^ 
that anything held between the thumb and finger would inevits. 
bly fall) When we witness the ase Ant of 5 balloon, the faculty 
of “Tightnew’? is especially excited. It would be natural for 5 
physioguomipt, in such a ease, to look at the effect mpon thenie 
of ght none, and he vedi see that the crowd of spectators 
would present n very uniform spectacle, The thumb atid band 
in nenrly all of them would seem to repel ench other. In the 
ASCOTIMI OT of our Maviour, the artist has very aptly represented 
one or more of the he holde we with the raised hands presenting 
the inde x of “lightness” toward the a$cending object. 
Mourashiom. 

The equilibrium 6r balance between ^ weight” and 
ness’ ig the speeiffc gravity of water, A. perfect equilibrium 
makes no distinction between weight and lightness, neither of 
the objects compared together being heavier or lighter than the 
other, Of water we do not say that it is heavier or lighter than 
other substances, but we say that other substances are heavier, 
or lighter than water, This proves that the equilibrium of Wa- 
ter does not depend on ci rcumstances, but is constant ` The beam 
in the senle of nature is a perpetual and unchangable equipoise. 
In this balance all things are weighed, and we offer this asa 
reason why water should be consideréd an emblem of Truth. 
Water, being liquid. is free to seek and find its own level, and js 
over able to restore and preserve its equilibrium in the liabili- 
ty to losa it. 

The faculty of * weight” judges of weight, and the faculty 
'of ^ lightness” judges of lightness—but it is necessary that 
these two faculties should be in proportion to each other, and 
should both be strong to enable n person to jndge of equilibrium. 
Tho a ability to walk a narrow beam, to stand long on one foot, 
to dance a rope, to preserve the equilibrium of burthens on the 
head, to poise objects ona very small base, and to do other fonts 
of a like nature, is indicated by the signs of the faculties of 
"weight" and “ lightness” being large and in proportion to enc] 
other. The si same indications are to be observed in persons who 
have a very steady, firm manner of walking——but those who tod- 
dle in their gait, or go from side to side, have the indexes of 
these facultios deficient and out of proportion. A person who 
in capable of walking straight When intoxicated, has these faenl. 
ties and their signs larger than one who, from the SAME CAUSE, 
reels nnd falls down. Animals, too, mayt of equilibrium, id 
some of them much better than man. The squirrel, the oppo 
zum, the racoon, nnd other creatures which run about on the 
narrow limbs of trees without ever falling, have the index of 
j- lightness,” as well as that of “weight,” very large, dn birds 
thease two signs, weight as well as lightness, are more remarki- 
blethan in any other animals, They manifest the power of 
|J equilibrium in a wonderful degree, and have sufficient: occasion 
to do so. The possession of these faculties wives them occasion 


v light. 


{tnews of | to exercise them, We do not stand on the ground, more fani 


iarly than they rest on the limbs of trees, where, ever nnd anon, 
they are rocked by the wind without losing their balance, er 
even we may suppose, their quiet sleep. In them, the index E 
weight,“ (the length of the fore-arm,) is very great and. 
index of “lightness” is quite equal, The stork, the heron, ^ 


M 
some other birds aro fond of standing on one foot, which inan - 
else of equilibrium—and they have the indications very wt 
e| Binds ^ poise th 


emselves on the wing," particularly the eng! 
füleon: tribe, who POS tho iridexes o 


t weight und lightness ^" 
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superior degree. This poising on the wing, with fine evolutions, 

which may be called the gait of birds, is said to be very effec. 

tive in a Hock of wild parrots—and they have both the sign of 

weight and lightness in à degree superior to most other birds, 

I hey love to exercise * Weight” in hanging themselves about by 
their claws and. bills. 

But perhaps the mest interesting examples are to be seen in 

the goat, the ibex, the chamois, the lama, and other animals 

| which frequent, or live among the cliffs and rocks, where the 

loss of equilibrium would be the loss of life. In these animals 

the indexes of * weight” and ^ lightness” are in admirable pro- 

portion, and much larger than in the horse, the ox, the rabbit, 

and other animals which have less occasion for their exercise. 

The towering rocks Which seek to reach the sky, and at the 

same time by their weight threaten a plunge into the lowest 

depths, gratify both our cult of “ lightness, and our faculty 

of. * weight“ and we may suppose that animals having these 

faculties large, loye thesight of these objects for the gratifica- 
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tion which they afford. No doubt sucli scenery, where massive | 


rocks hang poised over precipices, and where every living body 
must preserve itsown equipoise, is more pleasant to the chamois 
than the grassy plain and. the luxuriant valléy. The index of 


“lightness” in, these animals, i is the space between the small in- 


ner toe and ihe two. long toes or hoofs, the former corresponding 
to the thumb in man, and the Litter to the two first fingers, The 
lightness of their spirits, of theif forms, amd of their mo- 
f Err is in keeping with their large faculty andindex of “ light- 
? Equilibrium gives grace of movement, as well as-sure- 
8 qualities which „e iniu: possess in so high a 
degree. Grace 2 y to lightness of. motion. But 
there may be ettet he monkey, without equilibrium 
ionkey has the faculty and index 

fore state but the faculty und 

m., He is therefore no 


in the standing po- 
ust do when intoxicated. 


iem 
m, however, a very excellent 


ki 
w tnhb 


era se ora bird; he can 
from falling. He | likes to 
c 1 as possible, and. is. never 
5 as birds are Mata inclined 


MTM 
- useful, particularly in hol- 
a TR is very smal] in che mon- 
em <n if any use the shath, and 
ry dt things that have to be held 


* i 


wold of ina 3. way, as if he dnade nothing of such 
ors. * 1 and index of of “lightness” lar- 
be n him tha e have more of the acknowl- 


nas du hol present possesses. He would 
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state of being, or I lose my own identity. 


Tn to keep his| . 


thumb — Kt ic op- 


and fingers.’ Any. thing offered him he | 


ape thumb to the. fingers whichis so-ne- 
in the arts, and 
ar faa) 
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THE;FUTURE: 


WRITTEN FOR THE UNIVERC(ELUM, 
BY MRS. F. M. BAKER. 


Pxorrz live too much for the present. «They “labor, and tug, 
and strive? to increase their present gains; they wish to outdo 
their neighbors now, and stop short of nothing whith will help 
to accomplish their desires. They strive for mental excellence, 
for intellectual advancement, only to outshine some rival, to 
reach à more elevated round in the ladder of fame than some 
other fellow being has done, All seem to feel that beyond the 
present life, the effects of their present actions never extend. 

The maxim so rife, that we brought nothing into this life, and 
can of course carry noia out, is exceedingly prejudicial in its 
effects. To me, it seems that the more liberal and advanced 
religionists are behind those who still cling to the narrow 
and old, in one thing. The latter teach that our condition 
for the endless future is made or marred by our conduet in the 
present life; while the former, many of them at least, conténd 
that the future state of being is wholly irrespective and unaf- 
fected by this. 
and reasonable. 

The spiritual self which F possess here, must form my future 
self, else it is not me, but some other creation which then exists. 
And for the same reason, the spirit which first awakes to a fu- 
ture existence must be the exact spirit which parted from this 
If 1 awake to con- 
sciousness in a future state, in the midst of myriads of spiritual 
beings, precisely like myself in perfection, I cannot recognize 
myself from the rest; especially if I have undergone an instan- 
taneous transformation from my present imperfection to a per- 
fect spirituality ; and the same of the rest. Such an idea seems 
to me pernicious. Does it not deprive man of his highest stimu- 
lus to spiritual advancement, to tell him that this advancement 
affects him only for this life? Teach him rather, that every 
impression made upon the spirit is ineffaceable, a will he not 
be the more anxious that these impressions be what they should 


be? 
Or better—for I do not exactly like the idea of making im- 


pressions upon the spirit, as if it were a sheet of paper or marble 
slab, incapable of extension—teach him that every step g ined 
in true science is but a new development of the spirit; and 
every true, vital action, is but its expansion; and every loving 
word, and ennobling thought, and sympathizing deed, is but its 
exaltation ; while ignorance enshrouds it as in a thick mist of 
darkness ; r prescription, and persecution contraet it; 
and sin, ie evil indulgences and practices debase it ; and bai 
is the yore who would aom the latter, to the hib courseof . 
things? - 9 
Impress such ideas, : as great truths, upon the mind, and they 
would have. a weighty influence in bettering the NP of 
society, “Difficult would be the, task to find the person, utterly 
regardless. of the condition | upon which he enters upon another 
state of being. However low his indulgences, and sinful his 
3 he nevertheless has hope in the future; and 
could one be found,- who would willingly enter that fu- 
and tainted, and cramped, as he 


A medium ground seems to me more tenable 


e. 


s bea beautiful lesson for-ebildren, as it 
nde incentive to well-doing and 
jo ej * which is the 


taa. atati b. * and noble, and true life 
ik UR noes m vir spirituality, and the bet- 
for our Uu of advancement. How en- 
vhos š with appetites and propensi- 
«er eee thought that 
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THE ANNIVERSARIES. 
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Tur first week of May is known in New York ng Anniversary 


week, The Various Séctarian and Humanitary organizations of 


the country hold their annual gatherings, and the tity swarms 
with strangers of all elasses, colors and creeds. Men whose 
whole natures have been recast in the iron molds of Seétarian 
bigotr till the divine image of Humanity i is effaced from the 

" «old x, and proud brow, and hard hearty jostle in the streets 
with those whose brows aré all sunlit with truth, whose ‘faces 
radiate with Spirituality, and whose eyes glow and whose lips 

ave eloquent with Love. The Leaders of the two great hosts of 
Spirituality and Progress, of Formalism and Conservatism, lift 

up their voices alternately—the Party of the F uture is here, and 


here also is the Party of the Past, | . 
From a somewhat careful observation, we judge that the gr ent 


. . QOonservat 
that it is losing ground. Its Lenders lift their heads as proudly 
as in ears past, but the prevailing tone of their looks and ad- 

was Fear, The most eminent of the Orthodox Clergy— 

bw Whose portraits are in all print shops, and whose wri- 
the lieg of Egypt, are found even in the chambers and 

y troughs, and whose churches aré gaudy with erimson 

s and stained windows, and whose names are bespangled 

1 titles from Yale, and Oxford, and Edinburgh---these 

th» premonitory flourish of trumpets and laudatory 

shee and in presses, sectarian and secular---and as 
to speak, charged with love of souls, ór what souls axe 
to the very brim, they see before them an audience of 
dressed and fashionable ladies, intermixed with sleepy 

; and their strongest appeals fall deadened on an atmos- 

phere of patéhouly and cologne, or at most shoek the nerves 

ol some stray Bond street exquisite, Badinage aside, men, think- 

seem almost.to have abandoned these Sectarian gather- 


LI 
1 
i 


| x ve returns shew that old Sectarism, with its ritnal of 
2 >. 'eeremony, and its creed of hate, is losing ground in, all 'enlight- 
EET ened: portions of the land. Its triumphs nre won only where 
y is made fashionable by splendid churches, or where 
on Schools and Lyceums have but a precdrious tenure., 
Our Religionists of the Conseryative order make oupital y with 
the rich by denouncing Reform, with the gay by wedding The- 
ology to Fashion, with the éxelusive by vum) thoir churches 


i against the Poor, with the morose b; amnation to the 
Disbeliever. But Christ, the God-like Carpenter ‘of Judea, lias 


in their creeds or skeen; 


4x Séctarism is becoming t 
D 
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reading over now. 


e Party in Religion and Government is conscious 


and the field is yielded to Clergymen and fashionable Ladies. 
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wee f (b alain Chri * their hands are blo 
roke e Christ o 
hi ties 4t erui fed 5 bra. p j Tnt wish wicked 
ey , un lhe Tate 'rnaclethunders 
With damnation to the man Who doubts the eree «I of Calvin, op 
the authority of Moses, but the men who applaud most, ront, 
houses for Brothels, and gbip rum to Africa, and the North. West 
Coast, The gold on the contribution iato is stained with the 
shame of the Outeagt, and the blood of the Poor. The Church 
dare not attack. the rich man’s vices, for its life-blood flows not 
from the Heart of Jesus, but from the Iron Safes of Wall street, 
The money changers sit in the Temple—there is no longer a Di- 
vine Jesus there, for they have cast him. out, in the person of the 
But they cannot silence his 


rare with hue 


Humanity they have trampled 011. 
voice —“ I never knew you, depart from me ye workers of ini. 
quity, inasmuch as ye did it not anto the least of these my 
brethren ye did it not unto me.” 

There is a page in History which the world read once and ig 
[t ig that page which records the struggle of 
Heatheniam, the State. Religion of the Roman Empire, the Ur- 
thodox y of the First, Century, with Christianity—t fre heresy 
that went abroad immortal with the living spirit of Jesus, strong 
With the heroism of ten thousand persecuted Confessors, and 
bleeding Martyrs, Heathenism had on its side the Army, the 
Statesmen, the Fashion, the Temples, the Priesthood of the Age. 
The Chiistiang met in upper rooms, were poor, persecuted, un- 
popular, Christianity then bore the nume that Ration alism 
bears now, „the latest form of Infidelity?’ He who became 
filled with the spirit of Jesus, and acknowledged its divinity 
and worth, lost caste. fashion, office, wealth---often Life. If x 
Priest he was excornmuanicated---if a Layman, anathematized. It 
wis a bar to preferment, and an utter — of Popularity. 

But from true lives Lived in heroic; uncomplaining silence ; 
from true words dropping in secret places ; from midnight meet- 
ings in grave yards and stone quarries and catacombs; from a 
thousand martyrdoms, Christianity came forth; and Heathen- 
ism, with its "Temples on every hill top, and Oracles in every 
valley, and Spies in every home, and Power in every council, fled 
away like some noxious exhalation of the Night. 

Orthodoxy in the ‘Nineteenth Century, like Heathenism in the 
First Century, is an appearance without a reality, a Form of God- 
liness without its Power , y Body from whence the Soul has depart- 
ed—embalmed with spices, clad in gaudy and harlot-like robes--- 
but still a corpse, foul, decaying and corrupting, Now and then, 
as in the Anniversaries, we see it brought forth in state, gal. 
vanized into a ghastly look of Life, and the. multitudes of sleek 
Priests-and silly Women bow down erying, “ Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians, and the Image. that fell down from Jupiter,“ 
but there is no Life there; spite of gold, and fashion, and the 
power of à multitudinous hierarehy, and # time serving press. 
it cannot linger the Grave claims its own. 

Life out of Death, Immortality springing from the Grave, this 
is our Brother's Teaching, our Father's Law. While Sectarism 
is dying out---while the Holy Evangelical Alliance lies on its 
death bed, in a lobby where half a dozen attendant Doctors con- 
verse in Whispers concerning the Moral Government of God, and 
the | his Inserutable Deerees, great Halls are thronged with malti- 


tudes meeting in the holy name of Humanity, and Divine Life 


and. Love flows as light from the morning heaven, from the cham- 


Comey pions of Progress---the Apostles of Reform. We are living over 


the days of the Transfiguration, and the Sermon on the Mount. 
Christ’s words this day fall in music from many a tongue, from 


d te * many a heart that Heaven itself has kindled into a living Inspi- 
| t|ration. Those who strive for Liberty to the Captive, and those 


who labor for the Reform of the Criminal; those who seek to 
destroy evil Institutions, and sunguinarx nnd revengeful Laws; 


| those who toil for Industrial Organization, and for weaving God's 


Law of Order into the warp and woof of Society--they are all here, 
and there is one language spoken with so many tongues. The 
em- | flames of "n are kindled again--men and women speak 
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things and sacrilióed all things i for God and Hitmantty are here. 
And they speak on the great Idea of the Age, and they strength- 


| en each other for Coming conflicts, and we see that these men 


are strong in Purpose as they are loving in Heart, and that the 
great battle of the Age shall end in Christianity’ s Universal 
Triumph. | 
Loók at that audience in the Reform meeting, and contrast it 
with à Conservative gathering. Self denial and self indulgence, 
Spirituality and sensuality, strength of soul and strength of 
purse, love of humanity and love of the sect, hope of the future 
and despair of it—how these opposite appearances contrast 
themselves in the two. God, and Soul. and Power, and Faith, and 
Love, is with the Party ofthe Future; distrust, and timidity, and 
terror, and wealth, and fashion, and despair, are with the Party 
ofthe Past. One trembles; for the shadows fade---the other re- 
joices, for the sun is rising. See too how every thing is eloquent 
‘of hope for humanity. The friends of progress gradually blend 
in one, the day of one-idea-ism, of mere protestation against evil 
is ending; the day of ive teaching and resolute doing is 
‘almost here. Soon these. isolated meetings shall resolve into the 
YProrLs's duties, àn j these scattered bands shall unite for 
mbine — of Evil. 'See too another 
who used to keep up a left 
love i to be applauded for 
bars left. us; Slunk -to 
“ry counting room, 
L the men of ear- 
e here. Parker is’ 
~g one erying i in the 
1 of Heaven is at hand.“ 
Ease hammers, strikes 
there is Samuel J. May, 
nis strong appeals; and there Hale 
ence keen as lightning, and the 
à there Í is Pietpont—the preachér 
ify. nor gold buy; and there Greeley, 
r truths that strike like eannon 
re tht syon — Z gel fe Chpantng’ on whom rests the man- 
scende ophe t, and å double portion of his spirit. 
ennterat mate: Th » belong. to “an innumerable com- 
om nc n càn number,” “the Church of the first vorn 
e written in Heaven,” and the Present 


t is hope- 
Is, and the Future ‘shall b be one ee. 
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space is filled while M theme is cen sities 
wep frt Future is ours; j—and let us toil on, 
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“MUSIC AS A REMEDIAL AGENT. _ 


Tuere are cases on record in which music has been succese- 
„ fully employed in the cure of disease. We propose to mention 
one. David the poet of the Hebrews was employed in the oceu- 


pation of feeding his father’s flocks, when Saul the king of Je- 


rael, falling into a state of melancholy bordering on insanity, 
sent for him at the suggestion of his physicians, who recommen- 
ded music as a remedy for his gloomy hallueination. The ex- 
periment proved successful- The shepherd boy played on his 
harp in presence of Saul, and the delightful effusions of * lin- 
ked sweetness” had the effect to quiet the conflicting elements of 
his nature ; 
“ To calm the passions, and soothe the soul.” 

Saul’s spirits gradually revived as the young minstrel gayly 
swept the chords of his lyre, filling the lone depths of the sad- 
dened spirit with his “ native wood-notes wild," 

“ Untwistingwll the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony.” 

The learned are divided concerning the nature of Saul’s mal- 
ady. Some suppose it to have been a diseased state of the in- 
tellectual and moral faculties, growing out of. his gloomy appre- 
prehensions and settled dejeetion, Others perhaps more ortho- 
dox in their notions, have imagined that the * evil spirit“ which 
is said to have troubled Saul, was the deri’, who finding 
him a mórose and ill-natured man, possessing a disposition and 
temperament for which he hada strong predilecction, actually 
took possession of his soul; that the evil designs and purposes 
of the devil were manifested in the conduct of Saul whenever 
the latter was under the influence of his gloomy insanity, thus 
establishing the truth of the old proverb that, * Satan delights 


to fish in troubled waters.” 


“An ingenious author, who supposes Saul’s malady to have been 
a derangement of the nervous and fibrous systems, endeavors to 
account for the salutary effects of music, in his case, in the fol- 
lowing manner: Health consists in a moderate tension of the 
fibres, which permits all the fluids to have an entire. freedom of 
circulation. and to the spirits, that of diffusing themselves 
through all the limbs; on the contrary, disease consists in ten- 
sions of the fibres morbidly weak, or morbidly strong 

This latter seemsto have been the case of Saul; and as the 
undulations of the air which convey sound, communicate them- 
‘selves to and through the most solid bodies, it is easy to suppose 
that by the undulations of music, all the fibres of the body, 


which ‘were under the influence of their morbidly increased 


tension, might be so relaxed as to be brought back to their nat- 
ural state, and thus permit the re-establishment of a free add. 
gentle Fals den of the fluids, and thus induce ar and 
tranquility of mind. | 

„This hypothesis has, at PER the merit of ingenuity. The 
fact that music may | be employed to subdue the passions, and to 


8 Of this we have an instance in the ease of Elisha, 

mS ^w aa aec vg frame of mind, on a certain occa- 
Uto play i in his presence. The music ser- 
d of ‘the prophet. A holy quiet reigned 
nem. he received the pro- 
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tranquilize the mind, is confirmed by universal observation and. 
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394 
THE WORLD IN WHICH WE LIVE. 


SrRiNG-TIME is again with us, in all its freshness sd beauty. 

To us in the country; this fact is à ^ real reality;” While to you 

of the city, it is scarcely more than imaginary, or at best, realized 
in only half its richness and excellence, 


No reflecting observer can look abroad upon the earth at ‘any 
time, but' especially at this above all other times, without being 
forcibly struck with the infinite variety and yet the perfect har- 
mony manifested in every department of her vast domain. Her 
produets present an endless succession of changes, in each of 
her kingdoms, from the most minute atom to the most gigantic 

mass; from the most plain and simple forms, to the most bril- 
liant and complicated conibinations ; 
brie to the most magnificent structure; from the most delicate 
tints, to the most vivid colorings; from the roughest and coar- 
sest, to the most elegant and graceful pumpportions4 from the 
harshest sounds, to the most musical tones; An endless series of 
forms, colors, sounds, constructions and próportions, vet all in 
perfect order ; each adapted to its own end, as well as te its con- 
nexion with another. 


-And the same of man, the crowning excellence of the hole 
work. created with desires and necessities, each of which finds 
its most perfect gratification among the objects by which he is 
surrounded: that i is, always providing it be a natural and legit- 
imate one. Hei is a creature possessed of physical wants, of in- 

| tellectual tastes and desires, of spiritual aspirations, and lo! he. 
~ "finds himself in the midst of an abundance, from whence he can 


A select endugh to satisfy all his requirements, and yet leave 
ji "E —— creature of like requirements. 
. S the eye, sound for the ear, food for the actual 
f the objects of affection, beings with minds 
2 and proofs of à Great Sustaining Whole, to 
d adore. - What more could be asked, what more 
n imagined, actually. necessary to produce happi- 
e it remembered with all these things, the man crea- 
ss faculties and powers with which to understand, 
and to appropriate, them to his own use. 


ly this is a beautiful, an excellent, a wonderful creation ! 


- 
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from the most humble la- 


pretation, were I to say the common ä pili" 

pits amounts to nothing better than accusing e Creator of 
leaving his work so imperfect that misery resulted. therefrom. 

if he did not even create the misery himself, or the sin, which. 
Was its cause. And yet I would ask the candid. mind, whit bet. 
ter is much of the indefinite, non-committal ee of the. 
present day, upon the present and future states of being ? 

If the Great First Cause was correct—and I firmly believe he 
was—when he pronounced the result of his Will, the visible 
forms of his Thoughts, “Good,” then whatever of evil exists, 
must be traced to some other source, and without quibbling or 
gainsaying, all reasonable people will probably admit, that it is 
traceable to the inventions which man has sought out by the ille. 
gitimate use of his powers and faculties. If this be true, why 
not preuch it? Preacher, do you labor for the real good of man- 
kind ? Will not a "le shy of his real condition, of his wan. 
derings and errors, as his omn faults, and the means of correcting 
himself, do more va placing him in the condition of happi- 
ness for which he was pr imally destined, than aught else? Me. 
thinks 1 hear an.affirmative reply from every heart. Why mot 
preach sueh truth then ?: 

Let alone dogmas and controv erted points: of what use are 
they, but to feed the flames of contention, which already. flash 
too *keenly, and seorch too deeply, and teach of the realities of 
life, Tell of this beautiful world, and all the happiness it is 
capable of producing; tell of the good life here, and how to live 
it, that all may become its blessed partakers. Do this, and we 

shall all do well enough, without meddling with a future world 
and life. : 

What right have you to promise to sinners future happiness? 
If by their sinful actions here, they bring misery upon them- 
selves and others, why may they not do so-in another state of 
being? God does not fa ce them to be happy here: will he ever 
do so? Itrow not. We need not wait for death to introduce us 
into Heaven. We need not leave this earth to find it. As much 
Heaven is here, as we are now capable of enjoying; but we wil- 


— — — 


| fuHy and willingly turn our backs upon it, and rush into for- 


bidden grounds, through unnatural paths, 
Hereafter, the Heaven will be nó more perfect than we are 
then prepared to enjoy. nor shall we enjoy then more than now, 


wate its Author pronounce it Good: ?- Yet with all its unless we follow the laws of our being. 
Up s standing out in prominent and glorious characters Preachers, give up preaching : there is already too much of it, 
* fini" men are só blisphemous as to call it a “world of | and it is too selfish, and partial, and indefinite. Reform your- 


a and sorrow,” a “vale of tears,“ a land of suffering," and selves; and become reat Teachers of the way to a true and good 
te Uke; and in that indefinite manner, too, which would lead a Life. 
ei mire with the actual state of things, to infer | 
that the pain and 2 were results of some 1 in . 
_ the creation. : I 
„Een N * of T Gospel, spiritual teachers, 
` speak of a change from this state ol wickedness to one of bliss, 
“as a thing abore all ud pane en. rwr re- 
moves one from this sinful, m ) 
leis purity and happiness ; and even attempt io cons 
| for the Joss of a departed one, by ene 
wil ll ad work of God, d 
3 one from this lahd o 


`a 
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is. IT A NEW SECT. 


* s F. M. R 


Tur end. State Convention of Universalists passed the 

following Resolution at a meeting in February, as we learn 
T" the Ambassador of this city: ' 

« Resol eed, ' That i in order to bea Universalist, it is necessary 
ga xi delleve in the Old and New Testaments, as containing a sufi- 
d to n^ diea revelation ; and that the life, teachings, miracles. death. 
moved and resurrection of Jesus Christ, as given in the Gospels, are 
e of divine truth." - 
nd | I well remember the time when a belief in the fina] salvation 
^| of all, was the thing necessary to be believed to be réckoned one 
of the faith, and its histories have so put it down. Why the 
| change? Must we take the Bible unqualifiedly, that is, “the 
t | whole or none," in order to the retention of fellowship ? If so 
sand the eatalogue of preachers must be greatly reduced in the next 

| Register, and the statistics also. And the new Sect will, I sap- 
eat . pose, choose committees to look into men's heads and creeds to 
| select such as are wanted, For my part, I have no special, ob- 

ection to an examination of my head or creed. But this one 

| thing. I would like to retain. my individual choice of friends 
* and associates till such times as I may not be considered capable 
is prot of doing it ; Murena Z. B. 
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THEODOR E P A R K E R. an indomitable WILL, May be traced therenpon He is — 

ons from his physiognomy, a man to meet the world" man to one. 


Tms great and good man was present at the Anniversaries |. diffieulties—n man deeply versed in the love of hutmanity— 
held in New York last week, and was seen and heard ny many „ man who can trace the motions of the mind npon the human 
of our people for the first time, His strong and earnest words in face —n reader of character. 
farot of Liberty and Progress made a deep impression on many | — matin ipd 
hearts. ^ His style is simple, hie insight keen; he dissecta at THE FREE CHUR CH. 
once to the very core of hig subject and holds it up before every A wezTíxcG was held by the Religions Congregation worship- 
one, 86 visibly, in such clear light that all see it as he does, And ping in the Coliseum, on Sunday afternoon, after the services, 
all the time you feel that there is something far grander in the | for the purpose of forming a temporary organization, and ap- 
man than in any thing that hás proceeded from him. He re- pointing a Committee to cirenlate subscriptions with & vi jew to 
minds us of the historical sketches of John Knox the Seottish the permanent establishment of a Free Church Horace Greeley, 
Reformer, or rather of what Knox would have been had hi$ na- Kec was elected C ^hairman, and Mr. O. MeDaniel, Secretary. 
ture been saturated with Christian love, instead of the cold sub- | A Committee of seven wae appointed fo carry out the objects of 

tleties of Calvinism. There is the same vigorous life, the same | the meeting. The Committés will attend to their duties daring 
warmth and pawer and earnestness in all he sys and doe’, Like the present week, and report on Sunday afternoon, at the close 
Knox in the courf of Scotland, Parker stands up in Jugurious, | of the Religious exercises, Subscription liste nay be found at 
time serving cold hearted Boston, with a “thon art the mån” | Mr. Greeley’s oftice"in the Tribune buildings; at the book-store 
for every powerful offender, and à blessing. like heavens. o | of Messrs. Fowler & Welle, Clinton Hall, aud at this Office, The 
«mile and tear for the wretched and penitent and outchst. We / prospects of the Society are very flattering. every seat in the Coli- 
copy the following extract from the “Prisoner's Friend” as show- seum being filled with most intelligent and respectable hearers. 


the impression Parker makes on — loving’ men and wo- — 3 — 
men who listen to his words: | 2 THE CLAIRVOYANT TRANCE. 


“Who is Theodore Parker? What are hie doctrines? Is he We extract the article which follows, from Mrs. Crowes Night 

a dangerous man? Who east answer? Who is abie"te do "Lus df Nature © Other instances of a similar character have 
Were I to attempt to answer thése queries, T should say, he is becurred within our knowledge. The seemingly unnatural 

Theodore Parker, iem oC Theodore Parker— part of the statement is that which refers to the fact of the sea- 
no other man like him 2 . A ee nae captain saying that he saw the Seer in London, while, physically, 
exists in himse h p-alikac a for hiniself—is tie was between them It is explained in this way. 
i owes Q — is elevated The Seer, finding the person sought after by spiritual vision, 

| in his view wi at Tespi | impressed | the fact of his presence upon his mind, and then qnes- 

2 e tioned him mentally and obtained an answer. The Captain im- 

Loss n his 51 sgained. he saw the questioner, because His form was impressed 
3 and thus, through interior faculties and not through 


'térior senses, daguerreotyped on the retina. 
406 of the most remarkable cases of this kind, is that record- 


ed by Jung Seilling, of a man, who, about the year 1740, résided 
in the neighborhood of Philadelphia. in the United States. His 
habits were retired, and he spoke little; he was grave. benevolent, 
ML. pious, and nothing was known against his character, except 
he had the reputation of possessing some secrets that were 
T side altogether lanful. Many extraordinary stories were fold of 
"7" | him, and among the rest, the following:---The wife of a ship cap- 
| tain; whose husband was on a visit to Europe and Africa, and 
"from whom she had been long without tidings, overwhelmed with 
^| anxiety for his safety, was induced to address herself to this 
person. Haying listened to her story, he begged her to excuse 
him for a while, when he would bring her the intelligence she 
required. lle then passed into an inner room, and she sat her- 
| self down to wait; but his absence continuing longer than she 
eset she beegine impatient, thinking he had forgotten her; 
ing the door, she peeped through some 

to her surprise, debein hin’ tying on a sofa, as 
113 be — on think it 
he told her 
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Original. Communications. ness. About the year 1500 for instance, when Franec, exhaust 
sÁ | | ed by Louis XI, was about to consummate her ruin in Italy, the 
. UNIT Y. nobles who accompany the army are obliged to sell; the laná 


passing into pew hands, all at once teems with plenty” 
| We find in our own land, when the earth is cultivated by the 
owner, happiness and comfort prevail—when lands are leased 
confusion and disorder reign. Contrast, for instance, the anti- 
rent or leased districts, with other portions ofthe State of New 
[conTinvED:] | York: on one hand ye find the land smiling with happiness and 
Man being a Microcosm, or Unity of all things existing below plenty—on the other discontent and desolation. Contrast the 
him, cannot therefore live harmoniously with himself, or with State of Ohio with Virginia, divided only by a river; in the for. 
Nature, unless the streams thatsupply his existence are allowed mer we find the land well cultivated, the people thrifty and 
to flow naturally into his being. Neither can his social rela- happy in the latter, the land “overgrown with thorns; nettles 
tions become perfected, unless. his natural rights are allowed to have covered its face, and the stone wall broken down." the 
Bow in their direct and proper channel. | people i in want, discontented and miserable. Shall me not look 
hf man has a natural right to & portion of earth, he cannot be upon it and receive instruction? 
deprived of that right by his fellows, without disturbing or May we.limit the amount of land that shall be possessed by 
destroying their. social relations. Can thé branch exist when each individual ? Certainly we máy. if monepoly thereof is in- 
severed from the vine? Or can the acorn become an oak, unless Iurious, But says one, will you not alle us to own as m uch 
nourished and expanded by a requisite quantity of earth? They land as we purchase and pay for—if not, you deny to us our 
wither and perish without sustenance! Has man a natural right legal rights, and our moral also. for the Bible undoubtedly sanc- 
to a portion of earth? On the practical answer to this question tions dealing in lands. The same argument is often used by 
To depends tie continuante.of the present disorganization of so- those that traffic in, and enslave the Negro race. Let us bring 
ciety. Man is born of earth, and shall not the mother be allow- this question dame? Should we, if ourselres and child ren were in 
N tà to nurse her legitimate offspring? Their mutual relations jondage; be satisfied on being told the Bible santioned it. I 
vo WM be sustained, er disorder ensues. Bayer: man from earth) think not. Neither will slavery harmonize with the precepts of 
and he perishes. | | Jesus, which require us to do unto others as we wowld wish 
On examination o of 18 history òf Nations, we find this | them to do to us. 
truth universal. When the land was owned and oceupiéd by J, There are very few. I imagine, in this latitude, that “are wil- 
‘the many, good order and pleüty reigned—when manopolized by ling to defend the institution of slavery. although the right of 
defin atin, ‘want, and famine ruled. ! man to enslave his fellow seems to be derived from the same 
ted says “ The land of France be. | source as that of land traffic. Shall it be said. that because our 
; fifteen or twenty millions of peasants who cultivate it; traders on the eoast of Africa, two hundred years agg exchanged 
om to thirty-two thousand. individuals who get a quantity of rum, a few beads. and other traps, for a parcel of 
The English. not sticking the same roots into the | | Negroes. or kidnapped them. as was most frequently the case, 
rat Wherever gain invites. They say, our country ; | | dnd brought them to this country. that they and their children 
ors ur native land. With us, man and the land are linked to- shall continue in slavery to the end of Time? Fraternity for- 
es 2 or and em not sever, they are lawfully-married for life and | |! bids it. 
g at Sthesfrench man has wedded France. ` | | In virtue of what right has man reduced his brethren te s 
Fraue is aland of equity. In danbtfal cases she has generally | state of vassalage, by méónopólizing the soil? Shall it be said. 
= ME Io" to him who has tilled it. England, on the that because the Dutch granted to Killian Van Rensselaer half 
E. “contrary, has decided in favor of the lord, and.expelled the a million of acres of land in the State of New York, that those 
.péasant; she is nów cultivated by laborers. Serious moral .dif- | who are born on, ‘and cultivate those nds, shall pay for each 
 ference! "Whether a possession be great or small it rejoices the hundred acres yearly, twenty bushels of wheat, one and one half 
heart. The man who would otherwise be without self-respect, days"work, and a pair of chickens, to him and his heirs forever? 
respects and values himself on account of his little holding. Sin- What right had the Dutch to grant these lands to individuals? 
gle out at random from that crowd a working man, who owns We are told that they $ sent their emissaries to this country, with 
a twentieth gf am gere, you will not find in him the feelings .of à few blankets, flints, beads and ornaments, with the accursed 
' ‘the working mam the hireling; he is a land owner. Small fire-water. which they distributed .as presents to the Indians, 
holdings are no novelty in France. It is erroneously supposed afid they in return, were allowed to hunt, fsh, and occupy the 
that they are of late date, the pore: àe he omens INE their vessels up the rivers, 
the revolution. A grand mistake, - The re | and made proclamation in presente of the 
* widély spread, and was boru of this lo s to e beasts and birds that they had taken possession of 
In 1785 an excellent observer, Æ ht of their Government! This was the orizin ef 


WRITTEN FOR THE UNIVERCELUM, 
BY JOSIAH JOHNSON. 


and alarmed at seeing the land so dim : - | i —— defective. 

de St. Pierre observes, that in France “tă | y seen then, that the right to traffic in the seil has 
almost all a garden on some strip of @ vim fion than that of slatery— both were born of 
1697 Boisguillebert deplores’ the necessity m, n y oppression and tyranny, and iust die in the 
propri etors re 1 ex oe y a Li ijs Pou * e raca Can we gouty, when we turn our eres 
hes. Ms pee » and observe there the order of events? 
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ase following closely in the wake of France, W heri weturn to) 25 sardi flowe ra, when falls the yontle ruin p 
our own lard, we behold the workmen* already beginmimg vo Where warble birds, in each green, waving tree, 

free the soil, v it a fit foundation for the great social fabric | Ola ning our Hodes with their sweet iniseirélay > 

about fo be reared. The Vrades-Unions, Temperance Unions, | Where ^mld green mehwlow s laughs the err tree, 
Odd Fellows, anc the vu rious forms of mutual gunrnnteecism 11 | | Murrni ring soft music ever TT its ey. 

eng on every: side, are all co: -operating in thegreat work, Let | Where in the sunlightits pure waters gleam, 

us go on then, i in the Various de ‘partments, to fit and prepare the | And hil], and vale, and «ky, with nut C. 


materials according to the design of thé great Architect, sy. that | There ts thy Presence, smiling over AT, 


l when brought together, in the fulness of ‘Time, the struc bas mi y | There doth thy (fondness grateful praises from us call! 
be raised nnd cotnpleted, without the sound of the hammer. | Hewer Prace, Manon, 1548. 
EF l ! EL SIL LEM 
á oO 14 1 > i 
NATION Af, Reronm ASSOCIATION, | | | CUPID AND THE ROSE. 
; n * ( | 
, | Original Pastri. i | WRITTEN FOR THE UNIVERC(OGLUM, 
LITT t ee dits | — — = $ — 
LLLI | BY J. WIR., 
EXTRACTS | da . 
FROM AN UNPUBLISHED PÓEM, | m “In Eden's rosy bowers,” 
4 vr REV. Teac miow. tee a uv . Yóung Love once chose 
Fo z gi | Ihe fafrest of the flowers 
. id THE COE * * i m The young Moss-rose, 
| 0 THOU pesrading Te Life and Light, . | To nim at her a dart 
| And kindling E ofan things ‘of: Earth— - + | ( He soon made rehdy, 
| 0f all in Heaven sol i», pare ‘ahd bright, " * For well he knew * faint heart, 
Altin 2 * sterióds birth! « - | (9* Neer won fair lady” 
Thou Wi ula Ou, enn. We pce u Boal of N He, being blind-fold, sought 
p wi p ra humbly on Thee 5 | a i The rose in vain— 
the springof Life. 4d live iti lle. 7 47 | vie 
* CENT £ p So, "if he ventured nought 
| T PRE He'd nothing gain” 
ndi A lucky chance, he knew, 
Was Loves indenture— 
" le therefore bravely “drew 


A bow at venture 


Hislittle “bow well bent 
And smart the string,” 


a B 


| Upon its errand sent, 
: Le The dart took wing. 
» 6 | | 
A a. 4 It missed its destined end 


The funden 
But — all the more a friend 
It found 4 REAL. "A | : 


And there “ the vorm P the bad” 


mic ` That meanly grew,’ 
D did | Consuming the life's ne, 2 
4 ^» [4 a. Arc artow dev. n * " 
| The barb that pierced the fie AV ' 
„ Eixeddike an anchor, GEA 
ERI meee 5 
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Miscellaneous Department. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN OLD CHIMNEY: 


à 


CHAPTER X. 


I remember well the fair October morning, when my capstone 
was finally adjusted, and I stood up in the world, With the first 
manifest consciousness of individual being. I looked forth over 


the sharp angle of the roof—took sw survey of the gable end, 


which fronted Kapsee—and having thus made acquaintance with 
my immediate Associates, and neighbors, the vision extended it- 
self, and went abroad over all that beautiful horizon : and though 
more than two centuries have now gone by, the scene is still 
fresh, as if it were but a thought of yesterday. A range of high 
bluffs skirted the East River, which were classed by the Indians 
They have been Jong since 
leveled down, ahd are now described in the curve of Pearl 


under the general name of Ashibie. 


street. In the region of Center street lay a kind of sluggish 


porid, called by the Indians Jackawashee, or swamp of the ra- 
eons, and afterwards long known as the Little Collect or 


Kolch ; and extending far back- of Broadway on the east, from 
Anthony 'street to Grand, lay an extensive range of 33 
then Wushapoo, or big” swamp, and since known as TAE 
‘ COLLECT, * which communicated with the East river by several 
Small creeks, . These great.swamps and quagmires were teeming 
with aquatic birds; while noisome insects, and loathsome rep- 
‘Hips, netted amid their rank vegetation. PM 
= The path Which led t over what is now the Trinity pla- 
en 2086 at the foot of Chatham street; and curving round 
Ne of the marsh, led to the village of Warpoes; 
s of that settlement might be distinctly seén;curl- 
t wreathes up into the still air; while the peaks 
Sapanca, and Penabict were visible through the 
Away from the above mentioned path. branched 
leading to tue Indian village of Lapinikan; near the 
f Hudson and Charlton streets; while in an opposite 
1 Wes, i, cleat across the Island, on the East riyer side, lay the 
e, ment of Nahtok, Nestling on the din now known 
| ori T sio. d NOS 
Cons le ereeks ran along the natural openings of Canal 
reet, 1 Maiden Lane—the first- toward the North, and the 
2 dm the East River. The bay was dotted by a few 
canoes,—and the little Dutch yacht sat among theri like a 


the middle a perfect terra-incog mita. of marsh, and swamp, 
i lower part was thickly wooded, with here and there a 
og p : ; ay geli. or a patch of tillage ; while the shores. of the 
ic islands, now mostly covered by the "euo of 
1 ine garniture of almost. unbroken forest. 
é ember well the bright colors of the foliage on ‘that fai 
^ morning. They were varied and gorgeous, as if the 
et of the 0 o dipped his pesci i in all the -— 
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| | foreigr ‘Queen. The upper part of the ‘Island was one dense 


„ | her burning cheek upon it, 


forget his office; and there will be none to tell, with the authop. 
ity of an eye witness, of the transitions of the Past; and the 
strong and undefinable interest, which ever carries the thought. 
ful and feeling mind back into the heart of causes, must perigh 
forever. 

When | look upon the widely-spreading and hodie city, 
with the floods of human life rushing through its gtree ts, ity 
noble structures, itg piles of merchandise, and its lovely bay, 
thronged with abies from every nation of the world, I forget 
the long bridge of years between the Present and the Past, and 
it seems as if the changes had been created by the spell of gome 
weird Enchantér, who had wrought upon the face of Yesterday 
the features of To-dky. But dear as they are---ay, fresh and 
green as the memories of an hour---1 must not dwell upon the 
scene; for with, the natural love of Age for the pleasing asso. 
ciations of Youth, b should linger there too long. Let us now 
reyert to the central current of our story. 

. Immediately after the launching of his yacht, the Schipper 
Blok set off upon a voyage of discovery... He sailed from the 
Great, or Hudson river, explored the tumultuous waters of 
Helle-gadt ;* arid coursing along the Sound, determined the in- 
sular character of Scawanhacky---then steering for the coast 
named by Hudson New Holland, but since known as Cape Cod--- 
where, for the present, we lose sight of him, and return to Man- 
hattan. 

Day by day the lovely sufferer drooped, and yet so gently---so 


| flatteringly---there were times when hope mould revisit the 


hearts of her friends. -During all the fine days she yet went 
abroad. though her strength would not suffice for a long walk. 
It was at one of these seasons, when she was sitting in a shelter- 
ed and sunny nook, with Cornelius leaning mournfully over her, 
that, after adeep silence of some minutes, she looked up sudden- 
ly, and whispered in a voice scarcely sudible, It is coming; 
and We cannot escape it! w 

What is coming? Speak, erar st Speak, my beloved ! What 
is it you fear? ? 

“Death” she said ; and the kati echoes of her voice con- 
firmed the truth of that fearful arid withering syllable. 

“KI cannot---O, I never can believe it he answered, dropping 
her hand, while he sank upon the — as if his whole being 
were collapsed | in the ae anguish that pressed upon 
him. > aa 
Ah, my love!” * 1 Van down and caressing 
him tenderly, as she parted the hair away and kissed his fore- 
head, “T have long struggled against the conyiction ; but now 
it is. forged upon me, and J can resist it no longer. Let us---we 


must be prepared ; and she gazed into his eyes with such a look 


ad seemed the tranbfüsion of her whole soul into his „ Corne- 
lias,” she resumed, “you must nerve yourself, that you may 
have stréngth to meet what is unavoidable.” 

“It is not-—if cannot be!" he cried, rising from the ; i8 


if he would do instant battle with (llo secret enemy. “Ah, my 
love” he continued, d what strange fantasy has possessed y gn} 


** * the silence of his listening heurt like the knell of 


as she spoke she pressed a hand upon her side. 


40, what is there ?? he asked n is there a weakness--a pain? 


1| Tel me, Emilie! Speak, or Ichall die 7 
Cornelius; ?' she MN taking his cold hand, and bending 
‘it is all vain to hope! My days 


? axe numbered; and they are very few! Another summer 
| nay, another winter will look upon my grave. I have now much 
to say to you---much "—- should spothe and comfort yet 
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have long shrunk from dolug thik, becans 
(o helieve ; but now I em defor it 10 longe P, fj 

lt ie not. possible," he said, * that all these beautiful hopes 
have been but the idle images of dreams! Can this love which 
awallow ed up every other feeling---which took full possession of 
the heart---the senses---the soul---can this also mock me with the 
taunt of change ? Must I ever feel through every hbr e every 
particle of my being---thut it wase-but that it is no langer 
Ab, Emilie! eruel! cruel!’ And he (turned away to hide the 
tears that were gushing from his eyes. 

KO no;" she responded," believe it not; my denrest ! 
love, Which is a portion of the soul itself, can never die! 
had wonderful visions of the Future—1 have been led far away 
from sphere to sphere of human progress ; and thr ‘ough, and in 
theħ all, I ever Deheld two spirita-—two in form, but one in 
thought, du purpose, in affection--bearing the image, O my. be- 
loved, of thee and me. There they were, hand i in hand, heart in 
bea, being i in being---their biune ature conscious of the two- 
fold unity of affection, ever flowing, onsupWward---into such ful-. 
ness of blessing, as all words are insufticiént to ex press---al] 
imagination fails to reach ! Such is our destiny; O, ‘wedded 
partner o soul ; and when} look at it, the little zoun of 
years, which makes the life of this earth, becomes a mere point 
-ân absolute, nóthing--in the čomparisom! And yet it em- 
bdsems an eternity of joy ; ; and’ we must. ever bless its*memory ; 
for here was the germ of gur love firet- unfolded?” -. | 

For a moment he’ seemed: rfe crm — &otnprehehd the 
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b to viui | each other, 


we'd: 


tlon "T utter: ince of which, her goul had heen expanded, ang 
sometimes it seemed as if an Angel had come down from Heaven; 
andl they almost looked for wings to spread themselves over, ant 
walt her away. 

bor some weeks the min®of Emilie had dwelt upon her mother 
with unusual tendcity.. Sbe frequently expressed a decided 
e... see her; during her sojourn in the 


conviction that she shou 
ideed, this hope now seemed to be almost 


tabernacle of earth : and | i 
bound her to life---or rather, which barred 


the only tie whieh | 
She frequently said 


lier entrance into T higher and purer life, 
that her mother was upproaching---that she felt her drawing near. 


If there was the echo of an unusual step she would start, with 


a nervous anxiety of manner painful to witness; and when the 


hunters, or Indians, eame from any of the Northern settlements, 
she would summon them to her presence, and question them 
with intense agitation concerningtheir journey and adventures ; 
as if she expected to hear tidings, for which she durst not ask. 

By one of the strange and unaccountable changes of her tan- 
tulizing disease, there was, about this time, a sudden reinvigora- 
tion of the whole system; and the hopes of her friends again re- 
vived. It might have been the effect of the weather: for never 
had the clear, sunny November days, known asthe Indian sum- 
mer, been serener, or. lovelier ; or it might have been the result 
of causes unkmown. 
- “It is a fine day, my dearest '—the south wind is bland and 
balmy as the breath of summer,” said Cornelius, one morning, 
as hé leaned over her chair, and pressed his lips to her forehead 
Po you feel yourself able to walk a little way, my love? Fau- 
nie has prepared a fine seat for us, open to the sun, and sheltered 
from the winds-—will you go? 

She answered only by turning up her large, mournful eyes, 
with a look of acquiescence ; and wrapping a fur mantle about 
her, he passed an arm round her delicate waist, and led her out 


| into the eer air. 


* Stop,” said the. Commandant, hurrying after them, * your 
feet, my daughter, should be better protected ;" and Faunie, who 


was behind, knelt gracefully at the feet of the lovely sufferer, 
| and tied on a pair of moccasins, which were the work of her own 


É cunning and delicate hand. 


Cm Ah, my sweet friend," said Emilie, parting away the jetty 
hair from the maiden's upturned brow, as she bent with a kiss, 
and a sweet murmur of loving words, “ what should I have done 
without you? . Your own love, my noble Faunie, repays itself, 
or I should despair; but I shall remember MA Eie n ages on 


| ages remember it---with gratitude, and divine joy." 


The Indian girl looked up, with. her large eyes made more 
liquid by their tears, while a smile inexpressibly sweet, tender, 


I" mournful, played over her features; and laying a hand on 


er heart, she said; * The Morning Star shone into my bosom ; 


double gift of light end love. Oh, Emmie !-we have. blessed 
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